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tive creameries is the Kansas experience with this kind of middlemen. During fifteen years from 1885 to JQ00 no le$s than 500 creameries were established and then went out of business because of inadequate volume of butterfat for economical operation.1
Unfortunately, neither farmers nor consumers appear to appreciate the fact that products are handled generally at less expense by middlemen doing the larger volumes of business. Naturally in selling at substantially the same prices as those received by small competitors, the former make good profits even when the latter lose money. This means in no uncertain terms that marketing generally could be less expensively done were these inefficient middlemen eliminated and were all products thereafter marketed competitively by a few middlemen each of whom had reached somewhere near the same degree of operating efficiency. In other words, the fewer middlemen there are the larger volume each will be* assured and the less will be required out of each consumer dollar to pay for the essential marketing services, provided that these middlemen are efficient and that they operate in competition with each other instead of combining for monopoly power. That this object can be attained only by consolidation of many existing private and cooperative middlemen is a certainty. Legal limitations, however, prevent extensive private consolidation because of a fear of the accusation of monopoly, while adequate cooperative consolidation through federations, and otherwise, develops slowly on account of suspicion, jealousy, and uncertain leadership. Important changes in the efficiency with which products are marketed are not likely to develop until consolidation or elimination has taken place among middlemen that will give those remaining in the respective fields maximum volumes of business both for local operating units and for comprehensive
- Kansas Exp. Sta. Bui. 216, pp. 5-11.